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Housing loomed large in 1918, as it did again in 1945. In
both wars house building had completely closed down, men in the
industry had been scattered, and there was a shortage of skilled
workers and raw materials to overcome. The Government was
full of good intentions. In 1919, a Housing and Town Planning
Bill was pushed through Parliament to be known as the Addison
Act. It was welcomed at the time, but much criticised afterwards,
largely because of its financial provisions.

The Act required each local authority to prepare and submit
to the Minister of Health, within three months after 3ist July, a
scheme for the provision of housing accommodation to meet the
needs of its particular area, and thereafter as occasion arose, or
within three months after being required to do so by the Minister,
All this makes very familiar reading in 1945. It might very well
be Aneurin Bevan speaking instead of Dr. Addison (now Lord
Addison).

If the carrying out of the scheme resulted in a loss the Ministry
might, with the approval of the Treasury, pay part of it. The
amount of any annual payment was to be based on the estimated
annual loss, after deducting the sum not exceeding the produce of
a penny rate.

This, the critics said, was likely to encourage extravagance.
Local authorities would not exercise care because after they had
spent the produce of a penny rate they knew they could look to
the Government to find the rest. Anyhow, Addison was thrown
to the wolves, and forced to resign. As a matter of fact, failure in
these early post-war years had nothing to do with this Act or its
financial provisions. It was failure to visualise conditions in the
industry after the upheaval of a great war.

The nation, if it will not take heed of our last post-war experience,
is in danger of making the same mistakes again.

In 1919, there was no reluctance to buy land and make plans
ahead. During the last year of the war the L.C.C. had dropped
party politics, had elected Lord Crewe, the Lord Lieutenant of the
County and a Liberal, chairman, and the chairmanships of several
committees had been given to the Progressives. A friend of mine,
H, de R. Walker, had acted as chairman of the Housing Committee,
and negotiations had already been opened to purchase Roehampton
Estate. This belonged to Pierpont Morgan and he was prepared
to sell it below its market value, provided it was used for the housing
of the working classes. It is a delightful place, situated on the edge
of Wimbledon Common. Besides, it is easily accessible from South
and West London. I do recommend anyone to go and^look at it.
It is well planned with pleasant gardens and trees, while there is
reasonable variety in its development But when the Council of